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The New Internationalism 


Can only come about with a knowledge of our neigh- 
bors’ present-day language and customs. These books 


will help to establish this knowledge. 


HOWARD: Contes de la Grande Guerre 


A book of vital, thrilling interest. It is especially pertinent 
in that it deals with significant phases and interesting events of 
the Great War in France. Actual fighting, the armistice cele- 
bration, Alsace-Lorraine, these and many other subjects are 
presented in this book. The language is the terse, pure French 
of the best journalistic prose. Suitable for first-year college 
or second-year high school. 


BLASCO IBANEZ: Vistas Sudamericanas 


A textbook by “the first of living European novelists.” It 
is composed partly of selections from “The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse” and “The Argonauts,” and partly of ma- 
terial written purposely for this work. The book aims “to 
have the two Americas know each other.” 

It was edited with vocabulary and exercises by Miss Mar- 
cial Dorado, a life-long friend of the author’s, and is admirably 
fitted for classroom use by virtue of its simplicity and charm 
of style. For second-year college or third-year high school. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N.C. 
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Number 1 


THE COMMISSION’S REPORT AND THE 
TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


HE thirty-seventh annual session of the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Assembly which was held 
in Asheville, November 24-26, proved to be 
very successful and useful. The weather was delight- 
ful, the hospitality of Asheville was superb, the pro- 
grams of the various departments were good, and the 
entire occasiort was enjoyable. The officers of the As- 
sembly met every requirement and set high standards 
of service. 

The program in practically every department was 
made around the report of the State Educational 
Commission on the findings of the survey which has 
been made during the past year under the direction of 
Dr. Frank P. Bachman, of the General [ducation 
Board. The principal addresses were made by Dr. 
Bachman on the evening of November 24, by Dr. 
Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University, and President 
S. B. Underwood on the evening of November 25, 
and by Dr. George A. Works, of Cornell University, 
on the evening of November 26. Dr. W. D. Moss, 
pastor of the Sprunt Memorial Presbyterian Church at 
Chapel Hill, preached the annual sermon at noon 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Preliminary to and in preparation for the considera- 
tion of the commission’s report, a review of its find- 
ings had been given to the press prior to the meeting 
in Asheville. This stimulated a widespread interest 
in the report and made a discussion of it intelligent 
and practical. The report has called attention to a 
rather distressing state of affairs in public education 
in North Carolina. The salient points made by it ap- 
pear in the following review : 

Although the amount of money available for public 
education has increased greatly during the past forty 
years, in the efficiency of its public schools North 
Carolina still belongs with the States at the bottom of 
the list. But the report of the commission is not 
devoted entirely to severe criticism of school condi- 
tions in North Carolina. It gives the State full credit 
for the tremendous educational strides which it has 
made in spite of adverse circumstances during the past 
forty years, measured in some respect by increase 
from $396,000 spent for public education in the State 
in 1880 to $8,105,000 spent for that purpose in 1919. 


Briefly, the report recommends the improvement in 
rural education by consolidation of small rural ele- 
mentary schools and small rural high schools; increase 
in salary and training facilities for teachers ; increased 
appropriation for school purposes; and a revision of 
the administrative machinery for schools upon the 
basis of the county as the unit with special city school 
districts. 

At the end of the school year 1917-18 there were in 
the State 7,738 rural school houses, of which 5,422 
were for white children and 2,316 were for colored 
children, the report shows. Most of these school 
houses have been constructed since [900. The funds 
available for their construction were very limited, and, 
in consequence, the buildings are for the most part 
poorly built and in poor condition. Nevertheless, 
school houses which have been built in the last few 
years are distinctly superior and more substantial. 
The older school houses are badly lighted, badly vent- 
ilated and wretchedly equipped. Rarely do they con- 
tain decent provisions for sanitation. 

The best rural school houses for colored children, 
the report says, are the so-called Rosenwald school 
buildings, towards which the county, the communities 
and Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, contribute as 
a rule equal sums; and the best for white children are 
the consolidated elementary and high schools which 
are becoming more and more common. Some of these 
consolidated school buildings, as well as some city 
school buildings, it is au.nitted, are excellent from 
every point of view. The report, therefore, points out 
that while the overwhelming majority of the exist- 
ing school buildings are in urgent need of being re- 
paired the State has made a good start in this direc- 
tion. It will be, in the long run, highly economical for 
the State to face the whole problem, providing school 
buildings that are substantially built and equipped, so 
that they will last during several generations. 


SCHOOL TERM 


In 1904 when the present course of study was first 
issued, city schools had an eight months’ term, but of 
the ninety-seven counties then existing thirty had a 
school term of less than four months, fifty-one a term 
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between four and five months and the rest between 
five and seven months. Not only was the term short 
but attendance was poor. In the cities only seventy- 
one per cent of the white children and fifty per cent 
of the colored children enrolled were in average daily 
attendance; and in the country districts only fifty per 
cent of white children and fifty-six per cent of the col- 
ored children. Thus, at that time the average school year 
for the white children in cities averaged approximately 
121 days and for rural white children approximately 
fifty days. Since that day the term has been length- 
ened in the cities and somewhat in the rural districts, 
but even now in rural districts it is altogether inade- 
quate. The school program has also been improved, 
though it is still too heavy for the teaching staff. This 
is especially true in small rural schools, where the ages 
of the children in attendance are so diverse that it is 
impossible to grade them as they ought to be graded. 
As a result large numbers of children are in their 
studies far below the point, which, at their respective 
ages, they should have reached. 

The number of high schools has rapidly increased 
in recent years. In 1908 there were in operation 132 
Now there 
are over 200 county high schools and about 150 city 


county and eighty-one city high schools. 
high schools. Also a great many elementary schools 
give some high school instruction. ‘These high schools 
have increased in numbers so rapidly that it has been 
absolutely impossible to procure for them either a 
well trained teaching staff or a properly qualified body 
of students. Nor have they been systematically and 
closely supervised. ‘The report points out the neces- 
sity of getting rid of both small rural elementary 
schools and of small rural high schools by consolida- 
tion, 
TEACHERS MOSTLY UNTRAINED 


The teachers of North Carolina are for the most 
Only twenty 
per cent of the elementary white teachers of the State 


part untrained and therefore unskilled. 


hold professional certificates showing that they have 
received a satisfactory preparation for the work which 
they are doing and only seven per cent of the colored 
teachers hold such certificates. Of the high school 
teachers about one half have had education enough to 
Not only do the teachers 
of North Carolina in large numbers lack training; 
they also lack experience, it is pointed out. About one 
half of them have taught for less than five years. The 
teaching body of this State accordingly is in a constant 


equip them for their work. 


state of flux, and is made up largely of young un- 
trained teachers, who have too little incentive or in- 
terest to remain in the profession. 
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These conditions are accounted for by the salaries 
which have been paid for such services. As late as 
1917-18 the average annual salary for the rural white 
teacher was $276 and for the rura! colored teacher 
$140. The Legislature of 1919 raised these salaries, 
but despite this increase the average annual salary of 
the rural white teachers is still only $430 and the aver- 
age annual salary of the colored teachers is still only 
$295. The State has adopted a new certification plan 
which will result, it is believed, in raising the pay of 
teachers who have received the right kind of training. 
But the effective work of this new plan will be inter- 
fered with by the lack of teacher training facilities. 
[existing normal schools cannot produce the number 
of trained teachers now needed and will be woefully 
inadequate if the salaries paid are sufficient to attract 
Not only 
must salaries be further increased but additional train- 
ing facilities must be provided. 


competent men and women to teaching. 


BETTER INSTRUCTION NEEDED 

In order to find out the quality of instruction which 
is being received by the school children of North 
Carolina under these conditions written examinations 
were given in both elementary schools and high schools. 
In the elementary schools children were examined in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and history. In the high 
schools they were examined in reading, algebra and 
Latin. The showing made was extremely poor. The 
results both in the cities and rural districts, according 
to the report, fall far below the usual standard reached 
in other sections of the country. On the other hand, 
the results obtained in city schools are better than the 
results in rural schools and in the rural schools the 
results in the consolidated schools are distinctly better 
For ex- 
ample, in reading, seventh grade city children read no 
better than good sixth grade children elsewhere and 


than results obtained in the smaller schools. 


fall two years below the reading achievements of chil- 
dren who complete an elementary course of eight 
years. In the rural schools seventh grade children 
read no better than good fifth grade children and fifth 
grade children no better than good third grade chil- 
dren. And in one room rural schoels seventh grade 
children are on the average two years older than the 
children of the same grade in our city schools, which 
actually makes them three years instead of one year 
behind our city children. 

When reading is so poor little can be and little is 
done in informational subjects like history and geo- 
The poor instruction in reading in the ele- 
mentary schools is reflected in the high schools. No 
North Carolina high school tested did as well as the 


graphy. 
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poorest high school tested outside the State, and the 
reading ability of the children in our small high 
schools is almost unbelievable. Seniors in these small 
high schools read no better than freshmen in good 
high schools. Obviously the generat level of instruc- 
tion must be greatly raised. This calls for better 
trained teachers and for doing away with one, two and 
three teacher elementary schools and small high 
schools ; for the larger the school, even under present 
conditions, the better the results. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative machinery of the schools must 
also be improved. “The Constitution of the State 
should be so amended as to permit of a lay state board 
of education, the members of which are naturally and 
deeply interested in the subject. This board should 
select the state superintendent, who would be its 
executive officer and secretary. Proper professional 
safeguards should be thrown around this office and 
the salary should be increased so that a competent man 
can be properly remunerated. Maryland pays its state 
superintendent $8,000; New Jersey, $10,000. The 
salary of the state superintendent of North Carolina 
should not be less than $6,000 a year. The great va- 
riety of administrative boards now in existence should 
be abolished and their place taken by divisions in the 
office of the state department of education, each divi- 
sion provided with a head and adequate assistance, 
all working as a unit under the state superintendent. 

“Nominally, North Carolina has a county system of 
education but there has been so much special legisla- 
tion creating specially chartered districts and special 
tax districts that the county system exists, for the most 
part, in name only. This immense complex of exist- 
ing legislation should be wiped out and replaced by a 
simple, general law, providing for a county system of 
schools and for city school districts. 

“Over all the schools of the county outside of the 
city school districts should be placed a county board 
of education elected by the people on a non-partisan 
ballot at a general school election. These county 
boards of education should be authorized and required 
to employ experienced and well-trained county superin- 
tendents to provide their superintendents with the 
necessary supervisors and clerical assistance, thus 
securing competent and continuous educational leader- 
ship and guidance for the schools of the county. While 
it would probably be impracticable at this time to abol- 
ish all special tax districts, certainly the.laws should be 
so modified as to prevent their further development 
and should at the same time pave the way to a genuine 


county system, avoiding the evils of a district system 
toward which the counties are now so rapidly drifting. 

“Over each city school district—and there should 
probably not be more than a score in the entire State— 
there should likewise be a board of education elected 
by the people on a non-partisan’ bailot at a general 
school election. All city boards of education should 
operate under the same general law and the law should 
confer on them adequate powers to meet the needs of 
developing city school systems. The city boards of 
education should stand in the same relation as county 
boards of education to the state department of educa- 
tion. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


These measures will call for increased expenditure. 
“The public must not be misled as to what the State 
is now doing in the matter of financial support of pub- 
lic education. Few States now spend less; and in re- 
spect to the efficiency of its public schools, North 
Carolina belongs with the States at the bottom of the 
list. Yet North Carolina stands fourth in agriculture 
and eleventh in the amount of internal revenue, in- 
come and excess profits tax collected. It is perfectly 
clear that the State can afford to put more money into 
education, also that unless more money is put into the 
state department, county administration, city admin- 
istration, into normal schools and into teachers’ sal- 
aries, the children of North Carolina will continue to 
receive an inferior education. M 

“Education is not cheap. It is expensive and it is 
every day becoming more expensive. But let it not 
be forgotten that education is the most profitable in- 
vestment that a State can make. Wealth flows into 
the States where the tax rate for education is relatively 
high, not into the States where it is relatively low. 
‘Too poor to maintain schools!’ one of the greatest 
of North Carolina’s sons cries out. ‘The man who 
says it is the perpetuator of poverty. It is the doc- 
trine that keeps us poor. It has driven more men and 
more wealth from the State and kept more away than 
any other doctrine ever cost us.’ 

“Our suggestions involve large expenditures, but 
the State can afford them. As our educational facil- 
ities develop our wealth will increase; we shall be 
able to spend more still in training the children of the 
State. Breaking the vicious circle of poverty and ig- 
norance we shall have started a beneficial circle of in- 
telligence and efficiency.” 


THE PROPOSED CODE 


Based on the report of the commission is a pro- 
posed school code which was also discussed by mem- 
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bers of the commission present and by others. The 
code is of course incomplete and general, the details 
not yet having been fully worked out. But it pro- 
voked a strong and wholesome discussion among the 
teachers. The subject which attracted most atten- 
tion was the proposal that school boards be elected by 
popular vote. 
tendents it was evident that the people of the State 


In the meeting of the county superin- 


are not yet ready to offer this as a solution, and the 
commission later decided not to recommend to the 
Legislature that this method of electing boards of 
education be enacted into law. 


RESOLUTIONS 


At the last business meeting of the Assembly on 


Friday afternoon the following resolutions were 


adopted : 


1. That the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly endorses 
the principles embodied in the so-called Smith-Towner Bill, 
now before Congress, and that the secretary be instructed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the United States Senators 
and Representatives from North Carolina. 

2. That the Assembly wishes to express its appreciation of 
the report made by the Educational Commission, setting forth 
the conditions in the public schools of the State, that it com- 
mends that report to the careful consideration and study of 
all teachers and friends of education in the State, and to that end 
would suggest that the delegates and members present sve to it 
that this report is discussed in local units and given the widest 
publicity. 

3. That the Assembly comply with the request of the State 
Board of Health and the Medical Society of North Carolina 
that a committee be appointed to co-operate with the commit- 
tee from the State Board of Health and Medical Society 

4. That the position of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of North Carolina is one of trust and honor, and 
demands a man of the highest qualifications in the educational 
world, and that the present salary is entirely inadequate for 
this position; that the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly 
recommend, through the next session of the Legislature, that 
this salary be not less than $8,000 per annum. 

5. That we hereby endorse the thoroughly progressive policy 
of our State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and ex- 
press our gratification at his re-election; that, in particular, 
his successful campaign during the session of our last Legis- 
lature has meant the placing of our teachers upon a distinctly 
professional plane. We pledge to him our entire loyalty. 

6. Whereas, the state and denominational colleges are in such 
a crowded condition that they cannot provide the proper 
facilities for educating boys and girls to that degree worthy 
of the State’s leadership; and whereas it is the disgraceful, 
yet tragical, truth that in a State ranking at the top of the 
nation in wealth, over 2,000 boys and girls were denied ad- 
mittance to the colleges of the State this fall, because the col- 
leges could not provide room for them; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Teachers’ Assembly 
of North Carolina that the people of the State should be made 
aware of the facts in regard to these overcrowded conditions ; 
should take steps to remedy the situation and provide proper 
facilities for the educating of the youth of the State, who in 


the future will be the leaders, educationally, socially, indus- 
trially, and politically, of North Carolina. 
OFFICERS FOR 1921 

The following officers were elected for 1921: 

President—R. H. Latham, Superintendent City Schools, Win- 
ton-Salem. 

Vice-President—Charles E. Brewer, President Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. T. Allen, Secretary State Board of 
Examiners. 

Executive Committee (new members)—Miss Bettie Aiken 
Land, Guilford County; A. E. Akers, Halifax County; Miss 
Nellie Fleming, Burlington; A. J. Hutchins, Asheville. 

The Teachers’ Assembly voted to join the National Educa- 
tional Association, and Superintendent S. B. Underwood, the 
retiring president, was elected delegate; Miss Susie Fulghum, 
of the State Board of Examiners, was elected alternate. The 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State Direc- 
tor are ex-officio members of the National Educational As- 
sociation; therefore North Carolina will have at least three 
delegates to the meeting of this body. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL BULLETIN 

The University of North Carolina Record No. 179 
appears as a bulletin of the Graduate School Series 
No. 2 under the title, Research in Progress. The ma- 
terial here published covers the period from July, 
1918, to June, 1920. 

The bulletin contains a record of the activities in 
research work carried on by members of the faculty 
of the Graduate School and by graduate students dur- 
ing the period specified. The results of this work are 
presented in the form of abstracts of articles, of pub- 
lications, and of theses by the graduate faculty and 
students. 

Particular interest for schoolmen attaches to the 
third section devoted to the research activities of the 
School of Education. These activities have been along 
the lines of historical, administrative, and technical 
phases of the educational problem. 

Here is presented in an interesting way tangible and 
concrete proof of the interest in scholarly work and 
study manifest in the South, and particularly at the 
University of North Carolina. The titles of topics 
treated show both in scope and variety how thoroughly 
the spirit of research has entered into the life of at 
least a portion of Southern civilization. It is an inter- 
esting sidelight on the changing and developing view- 
point from which we are coming to view the process 
of educating our citizenry. 

The bulletin has further value in that it makes a 
permanent record of the graduate work either accom- 
plished or in process of accomplishment. The Graduate 
School proposes to publish one such bulletin annually 
thus making a continuous record of its investigations. 

—L. A. W. 
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THE “SOCIALIZED” RECITATION IN HIGH 
SCHOOL HISTORY 


By MAGNHILDE GULLANDER 


Instructor in History, The North Carolina College for Women 


HY do we have recitations in history or in 
any subject, for that matter? The process of 
“recitation” is a school tradition which like 
all ingrained traditions, is difficult for us to appraise 
properly because we have had it with us always. 
Should we ask a frank student who could render 
articulate the vague idea of the majority of students, 
we might be told that the purpose of the recitation is 
to show how great is the teacher’s knowledge, and 
how scant is the student’s—a process more uniformly 
successful in the latter part of its aim than the former: 
Unfortunately this statement of the case is sometimes 
true; but, obviously, it is not fair to the earnest, 
thoughtful teacher who believes that her mission in 
the class room is the higher one of training the students 
to think; who would give them a sound motive for 
gathering facts to use as material for thought; and 
who would use the class recitation as an opportunity to 
throw enough light on her subject and inject enough 
life into it to give her students a desire to study it 
for themselves, and thus supply grist for their mental 
mulls. 

The average formal recitation does usually accom- 
plish this aim, if the teacher who is \conducting it 
has an understanding of student psychology, a mastery 
of her subject, a lively interest in it, and if she has 
the personality and power of expression which appeal 
to young people. It is not necessary to make any 
sweeping criticisms of the usual form of class recita- 
tion. There are too many able teachers who are do- 
ing vital, effective teaching by this means. Yet it is 
true that the average recitation which consists largely 
of questions by the teacher and answers by the students 
does not often accomplish for the students all that 
could be accomplished. 

We must broaden out the aims of the recitation to 
include the wider aims of modern education in general. 
What are these larger aims of modern education? 
lor the direct benefit of the individual student we 
desire to give him ample opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. For his benefit as a member of a social group 
we plan to develop within him a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, and an ability to co-operate with others 
in securing the common good. 

Hlow many of us who are teaching are able, in our 
daily recitations, carried on in the traditional formal 


way, to reach out toward these broader aims of educa- 
tion? Not many, | venture to say. It is true that in 
our desire to give our students opportunity for self- 
expression, we do our best to stir up among them 
free, informal discussions of historical problems. But 
spontaneous discussions are, unfortunately, the oc- 
casional bright spots in our teaching career and not 
the high light of every-day experience. The expres- 
sion of ideas in the class room is produced not by 
spontaneous activity on the part of the students, but 
by a sometimes painful process of extraction on the 
part of the persistent teacher. Why do spontaneous 
discussions come so seldom? It does not require pro- 
found insight to see that the students are restrained 
by the traditional feeling that the recitation is the 
teacher’s business ; that it is a formal process of which 
she is the main spring of action—the dynamo from 
which the energy comes to give life and momentum to 
the discussion. The teachers on their part accept this 
responsibility. Accustomed to being the more or less 
patient victims of long traditions they assume as one 
of the major problems of their profession, the struggle 
to overcome, what in moments of pessimism seems to 
them to be the innate apathy and unresponsiveness of 
the majority of students in the class room. Whether 
the teacher propel her students into discussion by 
force of personality, attract them into it by the mag- 
netism of her own interest, drag them through it by 
sheer energy, or, perhaps too tragic even to mention, 
drive them through by fear of failure, the fundamental 
principle remains the same; the recitation is too largely 
the expression of the teacher herself and too little 
the result of the self-expressing activity of the stu- 
dents. 

The formal recitation sets limits to our aims in 
other directions. It offers, not only too little incentive 
to self-expression on the part of the students, but also 
too little opportunity for the group-activity which in- 
volves exercise of social responsibility and develop- 
ment of a spirit of co-operation. Picture for a moment 
the typical history recitation. ‘The students are seated 
in rows before the teacher; the teacher asks the ques- 
tions, judges whether or not the answers are well 
given, and too often makes the criticisms herself. The 
students address the answers to her, look to her for 
correction, ask their questions of her, and in all things 
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depend on her judgment. Even when she refers an 
answer to them for criticism, they give their opinion, 
not to the student whose ideas they are estimating, 
but to the teacher. Occasionally only do they forget 
the presiding teacher sufficiently to address each other 
directly. She is not only the source of activity, but 
also the medium of communication between students. 
In this situation it is almost impossible for them to 
work together. Each student is a unit working with 
the teacher only, and rarely a member of a group. 
There is no feeling of social responsibility and no in- 
Why should the 
student feel that he must help others or seek help from 
them when the teacher is there doing everything? 
Training in group activity can be given only in situa- 
tions where the students have social responsibility 
resting upon them, and where they must co-operate to 
secure the common good. 

The formal recitation, then, offers only limited op- 
portunities to the students. How may the procedure 
be reorganized to do away with formality, to secure 
more freedom of expression from the students, to 
place more responsibility upon them, and to require 
more co-operative activity from them? Various meth- 
ods of “socializing” the history recitation are pos- 
sible. I shall attempt to outline one plan of procedure 
which I found useful in overcoming the old recitation 
habits of my high school students and myself. 


centive to co-operate with others. 


One of my classes in American history gave me the 
inspiration and the opportunity to experiment with 
the idea of the “socialized” recitation. 
students had formed a habit of assembling in my class 
room during the noon hour just before the recitation 
period. They were accustomed to draw up their 
chairs in a circle in a far corner of the room and there 
carry on an animated discussion of the lesson with 
each other. These informal preliminary sessions which 
went on day after day set me thinking vigorously of 
all that I had ever read about dynamic factors in educa- 
tion. There were these students, lively, interested, 
curious, attentive, asking each other questions, explain- 
ing points to each other, correcting mistaken ideas, 
and sometimes getting into lively debates. Was not 
this, after all, the ideal recitation? It was with regret 
that I beheld the transformation wrought by the sound 
of the class bell; spontaneous discussion ceased, chairs 
were pulled into line with military precision. Twenty- 
five or more students, suddenly changed from active 
to almost passive beings, sat up and looked at me. The 
question in their minds, I felt, was no longer, What 
does this subject mean? but rather, What is she, the 
teacher, going to do with it? The eloquent, expectant 
silence proclaimed to me that it was my move next. 


A group of 


One day when, eavesdropping from my desk, I had 
realized that the discussion had been even more inter- 
esting and profitable to the students than usual, I 
decided to forestall the disastrous effect of the bell. 
Just before it rang | interrupted the debaters to tell 
them that their conference was too interesting to be 
broken up; that they might continue it through the 
ensuing class period if they would admit all the mem- 
bers of the class and myself to their circle. Although 
they were somewhat surprised and puzzled at the re- 
quest, they opened up their circle to the rest of us 
cordially enough. Their next reaction to the situation 
was to wait for the teacher to take charge. I disclaim- 
ed any intention of doing so. I wanted to be merely a 
listener unless they needed my help badly. The con- 
ference was theirs. They were to go on and do any- 
thing they thought necessary to clarify their own ideas 
on the lesson. Some of the leading spirits in the class 
caught the idea and resumed the discussion which 
went on in a somewhat halting fashion. It was dif- 
ferent to dispel the deep-rooted feeling that where the 
teacher is, there must formality be also. The break 
with the tradition was too sudden to secure the per- 
fect freedom among the students which had character- 
ized their preliminary meeting. Something, however, 
was gained even in this first experiment. The ringing 
of the bell passed unnoticed and not all the momentum 
acquired in their spontaneous discussion was lost. 
Each student was encouraged to ask the others as 
many questions as he wished, either for the purpose 
of gaining information which he needed, or for the 
purpose of testing the others to see if they had learned 
as much as he had during the study period. 

The hour’s work left much to be desired in the way 
of organization, efficiency, and distribution of respon- 
sibility. Many poorly stated questions were asked; 
many inadequate answers were accepted; some im- 
portant ideas were left floating in nebulous haze; and 
some time was wasted on non-essentials. I enjoined 
patience and self-control upon myself, however. My 
immediate aim was to keep the usual atmosphere of 
formality out, and to get the students to talk freely 
to each other without fear of correction from the 
teacher. I decided that training in sensible question- 
ing and in adequate criticism of each other’s state- 
ments must be postponed until some progress had been 
made toward this first aim. There were enough in- 
telligent questions presented and enough fair and tell- 
ing criticisms offered to give hope for the future. 

Another difficulty loomed up large at once. The 
brighter and more energetic students took the lion’s 
share of the opportunity to talk, leaving some of the 


(Continued on page 17) 
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VITALITY IN STATE HISTORY * 


By J. G. deR. HAMILTON 
The University of North Carolina 


about everything man has ever done, or seen, 

or thought, or hoped, or felt.” There are 
many definitions still more inclusive, as “History is 
the sum total of human activity,” or, “History in its 
broadest sense is everything that ever happened.” It 
is the past itself, whatever that is. Accepting for the 
purposes of this discussion the first and narrower 
definition, it is clearly an impossibility for any man to 
acquire knowledge of all history, and the mass of men 
must be content with far less. What of all the things 
that man has done, seen, thought, hoped, or felt, have 
values for the average man? ‘The dramatic? The 
unusual? The heroic? Or, on the other hand, the nor- 
mal? The customary? The humdrum conditions of 
life for the mass of men? What is the test—the acid 
test—which shall determine what is pure metal and 
what is mere dross? 

As I see it, vitality is the final test to be applied, 
and by vitality I mean that character in event or move- 
ment which makes its determining factor, for good or 
for evil, in the shaping of the conditions, present and 
future, of the generation in which one lives, which 
gives sounder notions of human and social interests, 
which relates man to the business of living. It is no 
narrow definition. It covers a multitude of meanings. 
It may consist, for example, in satisfying the natural 
human curiosity as to the deeper relationships of the 
things about us, the facts of our environment, and 
their connection with the past—‘that power which to 
understand is strength, which to repudiate is weak- 
ness.” Vital events, vital movements, vital conditions, 
are the only ones which are worthy of widespread 
study and assimilation so far as the generality of men 
are concerned. 

Applying this test, it will be found that the dramatic, 
the unusual, and even the heroic events of the past 
have far less vital importance than is usually at- 
tributed to them, while the normal conditions of life 


H ISTORY has been defined as “All we know 


*The substance of the concluding part of Professor Hamil- 
ton’s address as President of the State Literary and Historical 
Association of North Carolina, Raleigh, December 2, 1920. The 
first part of Professor Hamilton’s address dealt briefly with 
the various views concerning the purpose and value of the study 
of history. He traced the changing conceptions as to the pur- 


pose and value and pointed out that historical knowledge has. 


high values for the purpose of mental cultivation which yields 
in the problems and situations of life practical returns. In 
historical knowledge is to be found the solvent of the present 
and the future. The concluding portion of the address, which 
appears here, begins with the discussion of the question, “What 
of the content of history?” (Editor). 


lie at the heart of all the great movements which 
have shaped the past and through it the present. And 
so the man who uses history rightly values events not 
for their dramatic interest but for the light they cast 
on the normal conditions which lay back of them and 
caused them. And knowledge of these conditions is 
chiefly valuable for the grasp it gives of the ways in 
which society functions and of their influence upon 
the present. The aim is not knowledge of the past; 
knowledge is a mere means towards the end of full 
living. The end of it all is that, through a more per- 
fect understanding of our environment, we may de- 
velop sounder notions of human and social interests 
and the capacity to “co-operate with the vital principle 
of betterment,” both in enriching our environment and 
adapting ourselves to its necessities, in order that we 
may grow. For, here as elsewhere, growth is the 
moral end. The value of the past lies not in itself 
but in our todays and tomorrows. Thus those things 
which touch directly the life of the world of today or 
of the future and which may bring or retard growth 
are vital to us. 


John Richard Green saw this, and in his “Short 
History of the English People” said, “If I have said 
little of the glories of Cressy, it is because I have dwelt 
much on the wrongs and misery which prompted the 
verse of Langland and the preaching of Ball 
I have set Shakespere among the heroes of the Eliza- 
bethan age and placed the scientific inquiries of the 
Royal Society side by side with the victories of the 
New Model. If some of the conventional figures of 
military and political history occupy in my pages less 
than the space usually given them, it is because I 
have had to find a place for figures little heeded in 
common history—the figures of the missionary, the 
poet, the painter, the merchant, or the philosopher.” 

If these conclusions are true, as I earnestly believe 
they are, it is clearly apparent that there has been a 
vast waste of time and energy in the effort to instil 
historical knowledge into the minds of the mass of 
men. Anyone who is familiar with history as it is 
generally written and taught will bear me out in the 
statement that it has too often emphasized the unusual 
at the expense of the normal; that it has been long on 
events and short on movements; that it has, more 
often than not, lacked any clear distinction between 
the vital and the meaningless; that it has not given 
the student the type of training and knowledge which 
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he can apply to the problems which he must confront. 
In short, we have been too often content to attempt 
to give information and have not sought to stimulate 
the development of real knowledge capable of practical 
application to life. 

Nowhere have the misconceptions as to the place, 
function, and value of historical study been more ap- 
parent and more striking than in the field of the his- 
tory of the States of the American Union, and this 
in spite of the fact that the span of years of the oldest 
of them has been so short that it is not beyond the 
power of anyone to acquaint himself with its whole 
course to the present. Nor are the sources of their 
history lost and their origins wrapped in doubt and 
mystery. In the case of every one of them it is the 
brief story of the development of a people, so simple 
to be mastered that it is almost true that he who runs 
may read. It is also a fact easily to be proved, I 
think, that widespread knowledge of state history 
among its citizens is not only practicable, but that its 
possibilities in the way of good results to the common- 
wealth are boundless. 

Take the case of our own commonwealth, North 
Carolina. If the things which | have indicated con- 
stitute the vital in history, must we not revise our 
past attitude towards the history of the State as we 
have taught it and chiefly emphasized it? Let us ask 
ourselves frankly if we have not been inclined to em- 
phasize in that history the things which are, if vital 
at all, of secondary importance in reaching correct 
judgments concerning the things which have made us 
what we are, or concerning the problems of the State 
today. Asa result of the teaching of our history does 
the average North Carolinian have any background of 
knowledge and training by which he can analyze exist- 
ing situations in order to base opinion concerning 
them and conduct in relation to them upon a sure 
foundation? Have we not, in a too eager desire for 
primacy, too frequently selected for emphasis happen- 
ings which have had little or no real influence on the 
later life of our people, which play no part in our 
life today. Similarly, have we not ignored the condi- 
tions, movements, and tendencies which have vitality, 
which would serve to explain to us why we are what 
we are, and analysis of which might render us more 
capable of shaping our destiny for the better? Frankly 
have we not sought to write and teach the things 
calculated to develop a sort of purposeless ancestor 


worship, to breed perfect contentment, a smug satis- . 


faction with what we are and have been, rather than 
to emphasize the larger and more significant facts cal- 
culated to breed dissatisfaction, a divine discontent 
which might lead us faster along the paths of progress ? 


For the evidence is overwhelming that our past has 
not been all glorious, and that its inglorious features 
rather than their reverse have constituted a large part 
of the normal conditions which have shaped our 
present. 


We are reminded at every sight of the state flag that 
we claim certain primacies in the struggle against the 
mother country in defense of the principle of no taxa- 
tion without representation. It is a fact far more 
vital to our present that from 1776 to 1920—nearly a 
century and a half—we have lived under a self- 
imposed system of taxation which in iniquity has far 
surpassed anything that the Crown and Parliament of 
Great Britian in their most arbitrary and supposedly 
tyrannical mood ever dreamed of imposing on us. 

Again, we emphasize the individualistic tendencies 
of our people as indicating a love of liberty, but we 
fail to show that it has manifested itself most notably 
in our inability to organize effectively for the common 
good, to develop any widespread civic consciousness 
and civic responsibility, to see in taxation a method of 
co-operative support of a co-operative undertaking for 
the general welfare. Rather we have viewed taxes as 
an imposition which it was right at any cost of morals 
to evade, and, as a result, have lived for most of our 
years, through the denial of opportunity to the major- 
ity of our citizens, in a state of servitude. Perhaps 
you ask, “Liberty-loving North Carolina in servitude?” 
Yes, the servitude which is of all those of the ages the 
most grinding, depressing, and enduring, the servitude 
imposed by ignorance, which throughout our history 
has held us, as a commonwealth, tied and bound in 
its chains. It has not been confined to the ignorant. 
Those it has crushed utterly, cutting them off from 
their God-given heritage of freedom, and denying to 
them and their children liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and in many cases life itself, all three of which 
we have solemnly declared in the Declaration of In- 
dependence to be inalienable rights of mankind. It 
has imposed upon the rest—the enlightened—as well, 
a heavy burden—that of carrying the dead weight of 
the whole, and of seeing all their ambitions for North 
Carolina’s swift advancement die as the gravity of 
the load irresistibly held them back on the paths of 
progress until in many cases hope itself died. 

In the same way, we have constantly reminded our- 
selves and the world that North Carolina was first 
at Bethel, farthest at Gettysburg and Chickamauga, 
and last at Appomattox. I yield to none in my deep 
pride and reverence for these men who so nobly and 
heroically carried the banners of a lost cause, but | 
submit in all seriousness that their achievements are 
not so vital in our history as are the facts that North 
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Carolina has been at times first in mortality from ty- 
phoid fever and homicides, farthest for a long stretch 
of years in white adult male illiteracy, and at least 
close to last in recognizing the overwhelming import- 
ance of the great social purposes for which modern 
governments may be said to exist. 

We have all heard of late constant boasting of our 
fine economy in government. It is a far more vital 
fact that we have spent less for the larger social 
aims of government than any other State save one, 
for there lies the explanation of illiteracy, poverty, the 
steady loss of population that drained our life blood 
through a large part of our history, the failure to 
develop the almost fabulous natural resources of the 
State, the loss of opportunity to millions among whom 
were doubtless innumerable unhonored and unsung 
Murpheys, Vances, and Aycocks. We have needed 
desperately all of these millions, trained and equipped 
for constructive citizenship, but more desperately still 
have we felt the lack of the missing leaders. Their 
loss is irreparable. 

Finally, we have heard much within the last few 
years of the startling figures of our Federal taxes as 
illustrative of our prosperity. The figures are indeed 
startling when the vital fact is presented that the 
Federal taxes paid in the State during the last year 
amounted to more by twenty-five million dollars than 
the State has spent in its whole history for the compel- 
ling duty of educating its children; and the further 
fact that the amount paid in the last two years to the 
United States in taxes is greater than all that has 
been expended in North Carolina for both public and 
private education combined since Amadas and Bar- 
lowe first saw the green island of Roanoke. 

These are characteristic instances—extreme ones, 
if you will—of the tendency I have indicated, of our 
failure to apply the test of validity. All of these and 
many, many more are vital factors in our history. 
For every one of them touches us closely today, all 
have had significant effects upon our environment, 
our opportunity, our character as a people, upon our 
whole life. The burden of them will rest upon our 
children do what we will. 

Do not misunderstand me. The day will never 
come, and never ought to come, when we shall fail 
to recognize and be properly proud of the deeds and 
lives which are the spot lights of our history. But 
their brightness must not so dazzle us as to blind us 
to the existence of the skeletons in our closet. The 
dead past cannot in such a case bury its own dead; 
that is our task. Growth and progress demand that 
we face the fact of their existence, and seek for them 
burial and, it may be, through our reformation and 


expiation, final oblivion. But until we recognize their 
vitality even in death, history cannot through the train- 
ing of our citizens pour out upon us its richest bounty. 

To those of the past we owe, perchance, a debt 
which we can never pay; but no payment is demanded 
other than that of emulation of their virtues and of 
being warned by their faults ; of remedying the ‘wrongs 
they committed, of rectifying their errors, and of 
fulfilling the things that they omitted to do. Our 
great debt is to those who are yet to come, and it is in 
the light of history that we must pay that debt. In 
behalf of your children and mine, of the generations 
yet unborn, let us in North Carolina learn the vital 
things, and so far as in us lies, set about the right- 
ing of. the wrongs, the undoing of the mistakes, and 
the doing of all the things that have been left undone 
in the achievement of liberty and justice. 

But the task of emphasizing the vital things is not 
one merely of the historical specialist or even of the 
teacher ; it is rather the responsibility of all who love 
North Carolina. The objective of all our historical 
study of the State must be refixed and restated. In 
our schools, in our colleges, among our people gen- 
erally, emphasis must be laid upon the vital, and the past 
thus linked with the present for the sake of the future. 

The end of it all should be to show, not alone where- 
in North Carolina is first, but rather the reasons for 
her lagging anywhere, that the means for improve- 
ment may be found; to give to her sons and daughters, 
not only information as to how great she is, but, more 
vital still, the knowledge of how through their efforts 
and their lives she may become far greater. 


Many of the schools doubtless held mock campaigns 
and elections among the children before November 2. 
How many are teaching “Campaign Civics” after the 
election is over? There are many things, outside the 
prescribed course of study, which the children should 
learn, and there never was a better time to teach them 
than now. 


Departing from its policy of not giving aid to 
state institutions the General Education Board has 
given the University of North Carolina a sum suf- 
ficient to raise the professors’ salaries there approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. The appropriation is for the cur- 
rent year only. The gift was made to relieve the im- 
mediate critical situation at the institution, and the 
aid will be withdrawn after July 1, 1921. All members 
of the teaching force, from instructors to professors, 
are included in the temporary increase. 
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THE FARMER AND EDUCATION * 


By GEO. A. WORKS 


D of Rural Ed 


N the complex of questions that constitute the 
so-called “rural problem” there is no more im- 
portant one to be met in the immediate future 

than that of developing better schools in the farming 
communities. During the past generation educational 
facilities have been developed in cities and _ villages 
that are of such character that the boys and girls liv- 
ing on farms are placed at a marked disadvantage 
in their efforts to secure an education. It is a matter 
of little moment whether or not the country school of 
today is better than it was twenty-five or fifty years 
ago. It is a matter of far reaching importance that 
the urban centers of our country have completely out- 
stripped the rural communities in providing education- 
al facilities. In the past one of the vital elements of 
strength in this country has been the free movement 
of population from the country to the city. This can- 
not be continued if the marked disparity that now 
exists between educational facilities of country and 
city is allowed to persist. This country could make no 
greater mistake than to tolerate rural schools of such 
poor quality that it will not be possible for the rural 
child to leave the country for the city without handi- 
cap providing he finds there the opportunity for the 
greatest social service. A mistake quite as serious 
would be to develop a system of rural education that 
would blindly turn the country boy or girl back to 
the farm. What is needed is a system of education 
that will give life in the open country a fair view in 
the eyes of the country child. Most of the demands 
for a system of rural education that shall keep people 
on the farm comes from persons who are thinking of 
the country only as a source of cheap food. In the 
past our country population has contributed a notable 
number of men and women who have become leaders 
in city and national affairs. Let us hope that this 
condition may continue to exist. 
unless better schools are developed in our rural com- 


It will not, however, 


munities. 

There is no single remedy for the backward condi- 
tion of rural education. There are some things that 
will do much toward giving the country child the 
educational opportunity to which he is entitled as a 
future citizen of any commonwealth in the United 
States. Among the most important of these is more 
adequate high school privileges. \We should take as 


* Substance of an address at the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly, Asheville, November 26. 


, Cornell University 


our aim the possibilities of a high school education for 7 


every farm boy and girl near enough at hand so that 


he or she may stay under ‘the parental roof at night. | 
The problems relating to life in the open country that 7 


are pressing for solution are increasing in numbers 
and complexity. 
ing backed by a broad background on the part of the 
farmer. To meet these demands we must have a much 
larger proportion of our rural population made up of 
people who have had the benefits of a high school 
education. 


There is also need for considerable change in what 


is taught in our high schools. These institutions are 
too much under the influence of college entrance re- 


quirements. They should of course have college prep- © 
aration as a purpose but today they are dominated too | 
largely by that function when consideration is given | 


to the percentage of their following that goes to higher 
institutions of learning. The report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education shows that the pro- 
portion of the pupil-time that is devoted to the more 
formal subjects such as foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and ancient history is very great. This condi- 
tion obtains in spite of the fact that the content of these 
courses is not fundamentally related to the demands 


of life for most of those students who attend high 7 


school, nor is the thinking which it demands closely 
related to their needs in life. Relatively more em- 


phasis should be placed upon the social, biological 7 
and economic sciences for the majority of students. | 


There should also be more attention given to the 
vocational aspects for both boys and girls. 


being only institutions for vocational training, any 
more than that they should be only college preparatory. 
It simply means a greater degree of democracy in 
secondary education by endeavoring to approach equal- 
ity of opportunity for the group of students that 
these institutions serve. The farmer believes in these 


changes but the greatest barrier that stands in the | 
way of their accomplishment is the teaching profes- 


sion. 

Those responsible for high schools should realize 
that they are only half measuring up to their oppor- 
tunity so long as they continue, to think only in terms 


of a school year of nine or ten months and a four” 
year curriculum. Our rural high schools have a‘won- 7 
derful opportunity to become the centers of intel-_ 


There is great need for clear think- | 


This does | 
not mean that these schools are to be interpreted as 7 
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lectual life of their communities but to realize on this 
oppertunity they will have to minister to the needs of 
the farmer in a much greater measure than they do at 
present. They must be made genuine community 
schools. 

Every child whether he lives in country or city is 
entitled to 2 competent teacher. The facts that are 
gradually being brought together show that through- 
out the country in general the education of the farm- 
ers’ children is in the hands of the least well trained, 
most immature, and least experienced group of our 
teaching population. It is futile to talk of equality 
of opportunity for the farm boy or girl so long as 
this condition obtains. This condition obtains in spite 
of the fact that the country school presents the most 
difficult teaching situation that exists in our school 
system. This situation must be recognized and the 
compensation connected with this service must be 
made great enough so that many of the most capable 
teachers will seek our rural schools. The financial 
returns must be great enough so that such persons 
will teach in the rural schools in spite of the handi- 
caps of such service. In addition definite steps should 
be taken immediately throughout the country to pre- 
pare for service in the rural schools. 

Closely related to the teaching problem is that of 
supervision of our country schools. This body of 
relatively inexperienced teachers is placed in the most 
difficult of teaching positions and given the least and, 
in general, the poorest supervision of any part of the 
teaching population. We must believe enough in the 
value of supervision and needs of the rural school so 
that large numbers of able men and women will see not 
only a field for service in rural school supervision, 
but adequate compensation provide” tenure of 
office made such that they will defi. «.y »repare them- 
selves for this field of the educational endeavor. The 
office should be put on a strictly professional plane. 

To secure the necessary educational facilities for 
the rural communities will mean a much greater ex- 
penditure of money on country schools than is being 
put into them at present. The state must bear a much 
larger proportion of this expense than it now provides. 
How great this should be cannot be answered off 
hand. It should probably be not far from seventy-five 
percent of the total cost of the school support. The 
State is an organism and it can never reach its greatest 
strength in a democracy so long as any considerable 
group of its population has inferior educational fa- 
culties. We should recognize the fact that the scat- 
tered population of the open country makes the de- 
velopment of schools expensive and the State as a 
whole must participate in bearing this burden. 


There is a general need for a recognition of the im- 
portance of the rural school problem. In our educa- 
tional institutions at present the departments, schools, 
and colleges, of education confine their attention al- 
most exclusively to the problems of education as they 
are found under urban conditions. These institutions 
should at once turn some of their energy to a study of 
the problems of education in the rural field. We afe 
unable to give adequate answers to many of these ques- 
tions because of the lack of facts. There is a need 
for a large amount of thorough study in this field. 
These institutions interested in education should ac- 
company this investigation with the training of leaders 
for service in the field of rural education as they are 
now preparing for service in urban school systems. 
The farmer is coming to believe in the expert and he 
will demand his services in the field of education as 
he is asking it in other lines. 

In conclusion may I urge all of you that in the re- 
organization that now seems at hand in North Carolina 
full consideration be given to farmers’ needs in the 
field of education. This is not a problem of city versus 
country. It is a question of the welfare of the whole 
State and those living in cities should be just as vitally 
interested in seeing that the country child has equal 
opportunity with the child in village or city to secure 
an education. 


Entrance salary for high-school teachers in the Canal 
Zone is $152.72 a month, with increase of $10 per 
month for each year of satisfactory service until the 
maximum of 199.72 has been reached. Grade-school 
teachers receive $140.27 upon entrance, with increase 
of $66 per month for each year of satisfactory ser- 
vice until the maximum of $160.27 has been reached. 

Quarters are furnished to teachers without charge. 
It is customary for the teachers in each town to employ 
a cook and form a “mess.” With this arrangement the 
average living expenses are from $25 to $30 a month. 


. 


Twelve million school days are lost every. year on 
account of measles. Nearly 230,000 children under 
one year die each year. Nine labor days are lost 
through sickness by the average working man every 
year. Every fifteen seconds a human being is in- 
jured; every fifteen minutes one is killed. Two and 
one-half million soldiers were rejected in our first 
draft. Switzerland requires her school children to 
be in the open air at least ten minutes of every school 
hour. There is enough fresh air and sunshine for 
all. Get all of yours!—Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


There’s a big job ahead. The task may be hard, 
but no noble task was ever easy. 

Happy New Year to you all! And how about the 
resolution that the next survey and report of our 
schools shall make a worthier showing? 

Summarized and set to poetry which we've read 
somewhere the commission’s report says something 
like this: 


done, the undone vast 


So much to do, so little done, the petty 


That report gives us the power “to see oursel’s as 
others see us! It wad frae mone a blunder free us, 
and foolish notion,” as Burns would say. Now, shall 
we break the looking glass or wash our face? 

How many principals or superintendents did you 
By the 
way, which is the correct form for a principal or sup- 


hear speak in Asheville about “my” teachers? 


erintendent, “my” teachers or “our” teachers? 

Says the report, “at least a half of all the high school 
teachers of the State are without adequate prepara- 
tion.” And “it would appear that approximately four- 
fifths of all white elementary teachers now in service 
are without adequate preparation.” 

Have you read it carefully? It’s a creditable piece 
of work and a useful document but we can’t be proud 
of its revelations. The conditions revealed are humiliat- 
ing, but the report will bring good results if its truth 
is spread from Manteo to Murphy. 


The Test of Our Faith 


No apology seems necessary for the lengthy review 
of the educational commission’s report and its con- 
We give space to this subject 
in this issue because the report is so significant and 
represents such a pivotal point in our educational 
It is also unnecessary to remark that the 
survey has been creditably done, under the direction 
of Dr. Frank P. Bachman, and that the work of the 
commission in general is in every respect worthy. The 
State and all of her educational forces are placed under 


sideration at Asheville. 


growth. 


obligation both to the General Education Board and 
Dr. Bachman and the educational commission. They 
have carefully surveyed the situation, have presented 
a readable report that is full of vital facts and helpful 
recommendations, and this part of their work is now a 
matter of history. 

It remains for the educational leadership and the 
governing authority of the State to give thoughtful 
consideration to the recommendations of the com- 
mission and to hasten the enactment into law of all 
its proposed reforms which should enable North Caro- 
lina to step vigorously forward and take her rightful 
educational place among her sister States. And there 
is no fear that North Carolina shall not do her duty. 
She has the wealth at hand. She has enlightened lead- 
ership. She has a body of school workers who are 
now more intent than ever upon the proper promotion 
of sane and wholesome educational effort for all the 
children of North Carolina. And we predict that dur- 
ing the coming years the State will lift herself up 
proudly and patiently so that never again will it be 
possible for a survey of her various educational 
agencies to be as humiliating as the report now before 
us. 

There is only one danger. Hitherto we have, it is 
feared, been too ready to place emphasis at the wrong 
point. We have been too boastful of the little that we 
have done. “We are the people and wisdom will die 
It has 
too long protected our vanity and the feebleness of 
our work from detection by others or ourselves. One 
moral deficiency of our public education has been our 
self-gratulation. But now the truth has been presented 
honestly, respectfully, kindly, but nevertheless very 
frankly. More than ever before the responsibility is 
ours. The test of the faith that is in us is hereafter 
to be found in our willingness to build more nobly and 
more securely for our children. 


with us” is not a good doctrine for schools. 


Now as never be- 
fore the adequate measure of our achievement will be 
found in the number of the doors of opportunity for 
growth that the State can open and keep open for all 
her citizens —Edgar W. Knight. 


Observations on the cAssembly 


Those who ought to know pronounced the men and 
women who went to Asheville Thanksgiving Week 
for the annual meeting of the Assembly the best look- 
ing body of teachers ever assembled in the State. 
l’verywhere there was an atmosphere of optimism and 
of faith in the State’s public educational enterprises, 
and there was an abundance of good fellowship. From 
point of attendance it was a banner meeting also. A 
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total enrollment of 8,004 members from 136 local units 
in eighty-six counties was recorded, with nearly 900 
official delegates, and several hundred other members 
in attendance. It was a triumph for the reorganiza- 
tion plan adopted at the meeting in Raleigh in 1919. 
This remarkable achievement was due in large part 
to the patient and effective work of Secretary Allen. 


President Underwood provided a highly creditabic 
program for the general sessions, proved to be a very 
skillful presiding officer, and made at the Thursday 
evening session one of the most thoughtful addresses 
ever given on that occasion. He spoke informally, 
without manuscript, and in his usual sincere manner, 
of the vital obligations of teachers and teaching. The 
informal character of the occasion was refreshing. 

The departmental meetings, more than a dozen in 
number, were largely attended. The programs were 
timely and were widely participated in by the teachers. 
Throughout most of the departments the report of 
the educational commission and the proposed code 


based on its findings received chief attention. 


A more lively discussion has rarely been heard than 
that which took place in the county superintendents’ 
section over the recommendation of the commission 
that boards of education be elected by popular vote 
at special, non-partisan elections. Some of the super- 
Action 
was not taken at the time, but State Superintendent 
srooks was requested by the body to call the county 
superintendents into conference at an early date to dis- 
cuss the matter further. 


intendents appeared very unhappy about it. 


Later the commission de- 
cided not to recommend to the Legislature a change 
in the present method of electing boards of education. 


The State Board of Examiners and Institute Con- 
ductors has done its work so well, it was stated at the 
Assembly, that the Board has actually worked itself 
out of a job. If the commission’s recommendation 
concerning the certification of teachers is enacted into 
law, as it is likely to be, the work of certification is 
to be placed under a division in the State Board of 
Iducation, and this division will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. A. T. Allen, the present Secretary of the 
Board of Examiners. 


The address of Dr. Frank P. Bachman Wednesday 
evening, on the survey of the State, the annual sermon 
by Dr. W. D. Moss at noon Thanksgiving, and the 
address of Dr. George A. Works on Friday evening 
were other outstanding features of the program. 


Superintendent R. H. Latham, of Winston-Salem, 
whose public educational services in that progressive 
city have been remarkable for sanity and vision, will 
make a worthy leader of the teaching forces in the 
State during the coming year. He will provide a good 
program and will no doubt demonstrate here as in all 
his other undertakings a high order of leadership. 


The selection of President C. Ek. Brewer, of Mere- 
dith College, as vice-president of the Assembly, is an 
honor worthily bestowed. 


dency for 1922. 


He succeeds to the presi- 


Superintendent Brooks was in high spirits and in 
high favor. Already he has more than justified Gov- 
ernor Bickett’s judgment in selecting him to succeed 
Dr. Joyner two years ago. Dr. Brooks and his work 
loomed large at Asheville and his broad vision for 
public education in North Carolina and his fine social 
and professional qualities are most reassuring for the 
In appreciation of services President 
Underwood on Wednesday evening presented to Dr. 
Brooks, in very appropriate and happy manner, a 
watch and chain, the gift of the teachers of the State. 


cause. his 


The address of Dr. Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt 
University, on Thursday evening was superior for its 
thoughtful and inspirational values. It was a real 
challenge to the large audience who listened eagerly to 
every word. Dr. Mims was formerly professor of 
English at Trinity College and later at the University 
of North Carolina, and at one time he served as presi- 
dent of the Assembly. He has hundreds of friends in 
North Carolina who appreciate and love him. It was 
delightful to have him return with such a powerful 
message. And he had a perfect picnic with his old 
friends !—Edgar W. Knight. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


IGHTMARE of the man who was positive that 
Rome and Latin had never done him any good. 

The man who hated Latin awoke, or thought he did, 
to find to his great delight that everything Roman was 
banished from the earth. His delight however was 
short-lived, for at once he found great difficulty in 
expressing himself. He had lost a lot of words. In 
his office he needed any number of business terms, and 
when he came to write business letters he was hard 
put to it. Via, per cent, capital, interest, note, destina- 
tion, terminus, and a host of other words were gone. 
Over his lunch he would have enjoyed a little talk on 
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politics with a friend; .but congress, senators, repre- 
sentatives, republican, national, navy, army, legal, 
local—all were lost for him, so that he had a poor 
time telling how he thought the country should be 
run. 

But loss of words was not his only difficulty. He 
discovered that the Roman numerals on the face of 
his watch had disappeared. He wanted to figure out 
the interest on some notes; but when he looked for 
his calendar it was gone, and though he tried his best, 
he could not recall the name of a single month, or the 
number of days in it. He decided then that it was 
quitting time and that he needed a rest at home after 


a day so unusually strenuous. On the way he bought 
a newspaper, only to find that it was practically im- 


possible to read it, for blank spaces met his eye | 


wherever capital letters should have been. 


When he reached home he was so completely ex- 
hausted—he could not say so in these terms, but said 7 


that he was all at sixes and sevens—that he decided 
to call in a doctor. He could not recollect the word. 
While he was trying to, a friend rushed in with the 


news that prohibition (and temperance, if he liked) J 


was no more. This news was so startling in more 
ways than one that he awoke, and behold, it was a 
dream.—G. A. H. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


Figures available at the state department of educa- 
tion in Raleigh show that there are now enrolled in the 
high schools of North Carolina approximately 25,000 
pupils. Of these about 3,000 will be graduated in the 
spring of 1921. This is an increase of nearly 400% 
in the number of graduates from high schools in North 
Carolina in five years. 


Superintendent F. W. Eason, of Camden County, 
reports the recent consolidation of three one-teacher 
The new $30,000 high school building at Old 
Trap will be ready for use this month. 


Miss Mabel Evans, superintendent of the Dare 
County schools, reports the organization of Parent- 
Teacher associations in most of the two or three-teacher 
school districts. Every school in the county was able 
to open by the middle of October in spite of the dif- 
ficulty of finding teachers. The Manteo High School 
has three full-time teachers. 


schools. 


Superintendent McBryde, of Cumberland County, 
reports two recent consolidations, one in Gray’s Creek 
Township, and the other in Black River Township. 
In the former five schools with eight teachers were 
consolidated into one school, and the community ex- 
pects to vote $25,000 for the erection of a ten room 
building, equipped in all respects for a modern ele- 
mentary and high school. In both the townships pupils 
are successfully transported. 


Superintendent C. M. Dickson, of Ashe County, is 
making plans for a county-wide commencement next 
spring. Interest in consolidation is also gaining there. 


Superintendent T. T. Murphy, of Pender County, 
reports that the school committee in one of the pro- 
posed consolidated districts of that county is planning 
to visit Wilson County for the purpose of studying 
consolidation. 


Superintendent Wooten, of Columbus County, is 7 


holding county-wide teachers’ meetings monthly and 
g y 


the teachers are this year giving especial attention to | 


rural school sanitation. Group meetings are also held 
for reading circle work. Attendance in the Columbus 
County schools has been exceptionally good. 


Superintendent W. F. Walters, of Tyrrell County, © 


reports five new school buildings, one of which is an 
eight-room brick building. 


Mrs. Virginia Kennedy, Rural Supervisor of Beau- | 


fort County, writes that the number of second-grade 
teachers has been reduced from 42 to 11. 


schools. Beaufort is working on a consolidation of 
three school districts. 


Assistant County Superintendent Catlett reports a / 
survey of all the city and rural schools of New Han- 


over County. The survey is being made under the 
direction of Dr. Shelton Phelps, of the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. This county had 100% 
membership in the North Carolina Teachers Assembly. 


Wilmington is erecting a high school building at a 


cost of a half million dollars. 


Superintendent A. M. Proctor, of Wayne County, 
writes that twelve of the rural schools are doing high © 


school work. Four of these have four-year courses. 
Consolidation is moving forward rapidly. 
teacher schools were abolished last year and elections 


pending or already carried will consolidate at least 7 


seven more this year. Seven motor trucks are in use. 
Miss Lillian Crisp, of Falkland, has been employed 
as full-time supervisor. 


Superintendent Beam, of Person County, writes that © 


the new Bethel Hill High School is nearing completion. 


This im- 
provement is reported due to the county summer | 
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The building will cost $50,000. Plans are being made 
for a dormitory to accommodate some of the students. 


Superintendent M. C. Terrell, of Alamance County, 
arranged for a special Pullman for the Alamance 
County teachers who attended the State Teachers’ As- 
sembly in Asheville. There were thirty-five teachers 
in the party. In Asheville they occupied the car, 
which was heated, lighted, and furnished with porter 
service. 


Carl W. Seiler, of Mount Pleasant, was declared 
the winner in the high school declamation contest held 
at Trinity College on November 26th, and participated 
in by representatives from various high schools in the 
State. His declamation was entitled “The Confeder- 
ate Dead.” Giles O. Nicholson, of Burlington, with 
the declamation “America’s Problems” was awarded 
second place. The appearance of Miss Margaret Bul- 
litt, of Chapel Hill, in the finals, marks the first time 
that a girl has participated in the elimination contest 
in the ten years that the contest has been held. She 
made a good impression with her declamation entitled 
“Norman and Saxon.” 


TO TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


HE annual meeting of the Association of Teach- 

ers of Secondary Mathematics will be held in 
Greensboro at the North Carolina College for Women 
on the fourth and fifth of February. Dr. J: W. Young, 
Chairman of the National Committee on Mathemat- 
ical Requirements, will be the chief speaker. Teachers 
who have kept up with the work of this committee 
know the importance of its work and the necessity 
for a rearrangement of the work in mathematics in 
the schools. It is the purpose of this meeting to dis- 


} cuss such rearrangements with the view to their adop- 


least 


| use. 


loyed 


that © 
stion. 


tion in our secondary schools and at the same time 
to discuss the necessary changes in Freshman entrance 
conditions for the colleges. 


Women teachers will be provid.d with board in 
the college dining room, and rooms can be obtained by 
writing Miss King before February first. The col- 
lege cannot furnish rooms in the dormitories but can 
find them in the immediate vicinity. Teachers will be 
expected to pay for the use of rooms. Board in the 
dining room, however, will be free. Men are expected 
to make their own arrangements for board and lodg- 
ing. 

The program of the meeting will be sent to teachers 
early in January.—A. W. H. 


THE “SOCIALIZED“ RECITATION IN HIGH 

SCHOOL HISTORY 
(Continued from Page 8) 
slower ones as inactive as before. My mind registered 
no serious protest against this fact at first. I recog- 
nized that born leaders must lead in any group, and I 
humbly acknowledged to myself that they were doing 
only what I had done these many weeks. Oligarchy 
may be a step toward democracy. It was something 
gained for the class that five or six students together 
shared the privilege which one teacher had monopo- 
lized so long. This problem, too, was postponed for 
later solution. 

That the close of the hour came too quickly for 
the students was quite evident. There was no doubt 
in my mind that they had enjoyed the recitation, not 
merely because of the change and novelty of it, but 
because it had been their own work. Incomplete and 
disorganized as the development of the lesson had 
been in this system, it seemed worthy of further trial. 
The students had certainly done much more than the 
usual amount of thinking on the events which had 
deen discussed, and had lived through these events 
with a more thorough comprehension of their reality. 

In making the assignment for the next lesson I 
sought to secure some law and order for the students’ 
discussion of it. I gave the assignment in the usual 
form—a topical outline of the important aspects of 
the subject, two or three “thought questions” requir- 
ing a survey of the whole, and a list of definite page- 
references to the text and library books from which 
they were getting their information. In addition to 
this general assignment to the whole class, I assigned 
each main topic in the outline to an individual student 
and explained to him that he would be responsible 
for leading the discussion of his part of the lesson. I 
suggested three methods of procedure in leading the 
discussion: he, himself, might give a full explanation 
of the topic and then ask other members of the class 
to criticise his explanation; he might state the facts 
in the case and then ask “thought questions,” prepared 
by himself on these facts, and call on other members 
of the class to answer them; or, he might develop 
the subject entirely by means of questions put to the 
others. In whatever method he chose he would be 
responsible for securing from the others full criticism 
of his own statements, or adequate answers to the 
questions he had asked. Before closing the confer- 
ence on his topic he must give the other members of 
the class an opportunity to ask him questions, either 
for the purpose of correcting errors made, or for the 
purpose of bringing out important points which he 
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had omitted, or to require him to explain more fully 
any point which he had failed to make clear. In order 
to encourage the use of questions I tried to explain 
that it required more clear thinking for him to organ- 
ize a topic into intelligent questions than to explain it 
all himself. In order to save time in class and get 
each leader to think through his topic during the study 
hour, | asked that he write out his questions in his 
notebook before coming to class. To begin the train- 
ing in sensible questioning I suggested that those ques- 
tions beginning with Why, How, Where, What, Who, 
and sometimes When, were most effective in bring- 
ing out important ideas. I sought to make clear that 
good Why and How questions were the best evidence 
of a student's ability to think clearly. The remaining 
members of the class who were not asked to serve as 
leaders were assigned the responsibility of helping the 
leaders and criticising their work. Thorough prepara- 
tion of their lesson was, of course, absolutely neces- 
sary if they were to do their part. The general two- 
fold purpose of the new form of recitation was ex- 
plained to all; first, each was to clarify his own ideas 
and test himself to determine whether or not he under- 
stood fully the meaning of the lesson; second, he was 
to do his best to help others clarify their ideas by 
giving them any explanations which they seemed to 
need, and which he thought he could give, and by sup- 
plying any information on the subject he had gained 
in his study, which the others had not already given. 
Both purposes could be accomplished largely by means 
of questions. 

This general plan of procedure and the purposes 
were restated at the opening of the next recitation— 
and many times thereafter—to keep them before the 
minds of the students. In placing upon them the re- 
sponsibility for teaching as well as learning in class, 
I tried to show them why I was doing it. I explained 
to them that in working with them I had come to the 
conclusion that, whenever they had prepared their 
lessons well, they had, collectively, all the ideas on 
any subject which any one student needed. If each 
one would contribute his best to the common fund of 
ideas, all who had been on the alert to use the op- 
portunity offered could come out of the recitation 
with a full understanding of the subject. 

Naturally the students had much to learn in the use 
of their new freedom—and some things they learned 
but slowly. The old habit of addressing the teacher 
on all occasions persisted. Only by constant remind- 
ers that answers and explanations must be addressed 
to the student who had asked the question could over- 
come this habit. Then, too, there were the other dif- 
ficulties which have already been pointed out. Grad- 
ually most of the students lost their self-conscidusness 


and assumed the right to free speech in the class room 
as their natural heritage. With this much gained, | 
could work more definitely on teaching effective forms 
of questioning. This I did chiefly by commending 
good questions and explaining to the class why they 
were good. As far as possible I avoided criticism of 
poorly stated questions in the class room. Adverse 
criticism in general was reserved for private confer- 
ences after class. The students themselves, of course. 
did much to secure good questions, for they would 
naturally force the restatement of any question which 
was not clear to them. 

The monopoly of the recitation by the more able 
and self-reliant students was the next problem to be 
attacked. This, too, was in part overcome naturally, 
for many weak and timid students found it easier to 
express themselves to other students than to recite 
to the teacher. In part it had to be overcome by 
private conferences with the natural leaders who were 
urged to direct more of their questions to the less 
active students and thus help them to join in the dis 
cussion. Another serious difficulty, the waste of time 
on minor points, was often attacked by the students 
themselves as they began to realize that they would 
not get through the lesson if they dwelt too long on 
non-essentials. If their own common sense failed to 
come to the rescue, I usually interfered to suggest to 
the leader that he would do well to bring the class 
back to the main points of his subject. Other dif- 
ficulties arose to be solved. Working together we 
tried to overcome them. As in all forms of recitation, 
many difficulties were never permanently removed. 

In the course of time changes in the method of con 
ducting the class and in giving assignments suggested 
themselves as occasions demanded and subject matte: 
varied. I soon stopped the practice of appointing the 
leader in advance. Instead I asked each member 
of the class to be prepared to lead the discussion of 
any topic in the lesson. This insured a more general 
interest and better preparation of the whole lesson. 

On the whole the results of the “socialized” recita- 
tion, I felt, justified me in adopting it as the regular 
form of procedure in all of my history classes. Only 
in occasional “development” lessons and general re- 
view lessons did I resume a semblance of the former 
benevolent despotism in the high school class room. 

In the matter of discipline only one point was 
stressed. I found that, at first, it was frequently neces- 
sary to remind the students that they must listen cour- 
teously to each other and never interrupt a speaker 
who was addressing the class, unless they felt reason- 
ably sure that he was needlessly wasting their time. 
A courteous form of interruption was then justified. 
In general, there were no restriction on their freedom 
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as long as they were attending to the business of the 
day and observing the rules of ordinary courtesy and 
good taste. 


\What was the teacher’s part in the “socialized” 
recitation? Planning the work, stating the larger 
problems for the class to work out, and finding the 
best sources of information, remained her chief duty. 
Since she had transferred the larger part of the bur- 
den of recitation to the students it was, more than 
ever, necessary for her to plan her assignments with 
utmost care. Emphasis on essentials and elimination 
of non-essentials which she had formerly accomplished 
in the recitation must now be planned in the assign- 
ment of the lessons. In the class room she had to be 
ever on the alert, when the necessity arose, to guide, 
direct, and check without making the students feel that 
she was taking the responsibility away from them. In 
points of controversy she was the court of final ap- 
peal, unless the students had at hand written author- 
ities to which they could refer. Whenever it was ex- 
pedient she suggested that they consult their books on 
doubtful points rather than depend on her to tell 
them. 


| am not relating this experience because it repre- 
sents any new, wonder-working method of teach- 
ing. I am offering it as a suggestion to high schoo! 
teachers in history who are struggling, as | was, to 
give the students worthy motives for thorough, 
thoughtful work. The change in method brought 
good results but wrought no astounding miracles with 
average students. No external process can ever work 
miracles ; the human factor represented by teacher and 
student is too overwhelmingly important. Our “so- 
cialized” recitations were not always the ideal, spon- 
taneous discussions motivated by the students’ eager 
desire for knowledge, or their altruistic impulse to 
teach each other! These boys and girls were normal, 
average young people whose curve of zeal and industry 
would rise and fall in the usual high school manner. 
| found, however, that the change in method increased 
their interest and pleasure in their work. To meet 
their new responsibilities they were forced to study 
more thoroughly, to do more independent thinking, 
and to organize their ideas more carefully. In this 
plan, too, they expressed their own reactions to prob- 
lems more sincerely, and discussed with greater free- 
dom the things which interested them. On the whole 
| felt that we were making real progress toward giv- 
ing the students better opportunity to express them- 
selves, to exercise social responsibility, and to de- 
velop the spirit and habit of co-operation in their 
high school work, and thus we were approaching nearer 
the goal of modern education. 


ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 

T the annual meeting of the High School Com- 

mission of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools held at Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, November 30—December 3, forty-one North Caro- 
lina High’ Schools were accredited for the current 
year. A complete list of the North Carolina schools 
now accredited by the Commission follows: 


LOCATION AND NAME OF SCHOOL 
Asheville : 


Lake Junaluska: 
Asheville School Snyder Outdoor School for 
Bingham Military School Boys 


City High School 
Normal and Collegiate In- 


Laurinburg : 
High School 


stitute Lenoir : 
St. Genevieve’s Academy High School 
Grove Park School Marion : 
Burlington : High School 


High School Mars Hill: 

Chapel Hill: Mars Hill College 
High School Oak Ridge: 

Cantor : Oak Ridge Institute 
High School Raleigh : 

Charlotte: High School 
High School Reidsville : 

Durham: High School 


High School 

Trinity Park School 
Edenton : 

High School 
Elizabeth City: 

High School 


Roanoke Rapids: 
High School 

Rockingham : 
High School 

Scotland Neck : 
High School 


Gastonia : Shelby : 

High School High School 
Greensboro: Smithfield : 

High School High School 
Greenville : Tarboro: 

High School High School 


Hendersonville : 
High School 


West Durham: 
High School 


Fassifern Wilmington : 
Blue Ridge School for High Schooi 
Boys Wilson : 


High Point: 
High School 
Kinston : 
High School 


High School 
Winston-Salem : 

High School 

Salem Academy 


Several important and interesting resolutions in re- 
gard to the accrediting of schools and other aspects of 
secondary education were passed at this meeting. An 
account of these resolutions will appear in full in a 
forthcoming number of the JourRNAL. 

The members of the High School Commission from 
North Carolina for the year ending December, 1920, 
were Professor N. W. Walker, University of North 
Carolina; Professor R. L. Flowers, Trinity College; 
and Superintendent E. D. Pusey, of the Durham City 
Schools. 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
A Project-Method for Algebra and for Community Civics 


Loose-Leaf Outlines of Loose-Leaf 


ALGEBRA OUTLINES OF COMMUNITY CIVICS 


By ROBERT R. GOFF By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A.M. and 
Director of Mathematics, Academic High School, New FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A.M. 
Britain, Conn. Elementary: 


A new addition to our series of outlines in other Outline 1. For Towns and Rural Schools, 30¢. 
subjects. The aim of this Algebra Outline, which is . eet 
to be used by the pupils, is to help the student: Outline 2. For Cities, 30¢. 
l. Organize the material. Advanced: 
2. Separate essentials from non-essentials. Outline 3. For both Towns and Cities, 30c. 
3. Emphasize fundamentals and methods. 


: - m The aim of these Outlines is to select the facts that 
4. Summarize related facts and processes. 


are really essential, aid the pupil in acquiring a first hand 


knowledge of his own community, and make him conscious 

Noticeable results of the use of these outlines of his responsibility for the common welfare. He is en 
are; couraged to collect information, pictures, printed matter, 


ete., relating to his community life, in town, state or nation. 
This can be gathered from many sources —local papers and 
magazines, town reports, photographs, postcards, ete. Orig 


1. They inerease interest, as work done with them is 
the pupil’s own creation. 


2. They make a reference book which the pupils inal sketehing and composition work is encouraged. The 
know how to use. material gathered is fastened with the Outlines, within the 

Loose leaf covers for permanent preservation. It is first 

3. Their use develops habits of systematic effort. discussed in the class and approved by the teacher. The 
4. They give a clear view of each topic as a whole. plan gives scope for originality and stimulates ambition. 
5. The percentage of failures is reduced. No other text-book of Civies is ee The Outline 
suffices. The plan is thus economical. soose-leaf covers 


Price: complete with loose-leaf covers, 50c. 


THE PALMER COMPANY - STREET 


punched and eyeletted to receive the Outlines, 30 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


THIRTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1921 


Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the University. 

Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

A Modern Department of Education offering numerous professional courses in Educational 
Psychology, School Administration, Supervision, Principles of Secondary Education, Tests and 
Measurements, Supervised Study, Rural Education, Primary, Grammar Grade, and High School 
Methods, Story Telling, Plays and Games, and Physical Education. 

Numerous Academie and Professional Courses of Elementary character for teachers who 
have not had previous professional training. \ 

High Class Recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational character. Lee- 
tures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival and Dramatie Performances. 

Able Faculty of Trained Specialists, Practical Teachers, Supervisors, and Superintendents 
of successful experience. 

Moderate Expenses—Rooms may be reserved any time after February Ist. 

Preliminary Announcement ready February 15th. Complete Announcement ready April Ist. 

For further information, address, 


N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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New Spanish Texts 


Canciones Populares 
Edited by ALLENA LUCE 


University of Porto Rico 


Mor Spanish classes in secondary schools and 
colleges. collection of songs from Spain and 
Spanish America, with their original lyries; text al 
most entirely in Spanish; accompaniments extremely 
simple. 


UN DRAMA NUEVO 
By MANUEL TAMAYO Y BAUS 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
by Clarcuce King Moore, University of Rochester. 


conspicaous example of the best in) Spanish 
dramatic literature —a classic which will reacily com 
mend itself to second or third year students in either 


high sehool or college. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


M. E. BOYER, Jr. 


B. A. IN ARCHITECTURE 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECT 


505 TRUST BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BUILD FIREPROOF 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles « f 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and "REE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Kindergarten Tablets 


Mentioned on page 157 in Outline Course 
of Study for Elementary Public Schools of 
North Carolina. 


Are sold exclusively by ourselves 


Your sample is waiting for you 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Special SCHOOL 
Lines SUPPLIES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


&LEMAN PR. 


IF YOU are not realizing one hundred 

per cent. value from your present print- 
ing connections--if your office stationery 
is not up to the standard of business, and 
your advertising matter does not contain 


the proper pulling power— 
“Consult an Expert” 


THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Durham Business School CHARLES C. HOOK 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Board of Advisors ARCHITECT 
DR MANNING W. BROGDEN CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
R. L: FLOWERS GEO. W. WATTS 
For full particulars and handsome catalog, address TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PLAN. 
MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM NING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT | BUILDINGS 
| 

4) 


The Outline of History 


H. G. Wells 
Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind in Two Volumes 


The educated man is supposed to know ‘‘what has taken place on this 
planet before his own arrival, to understand the growth and nature of civiliza- 
tion and its institutions, and above all to understand his own potentialities, 
his own kinship to the rest of mankind, and the ever developing political unity 
of mankind.’”’ 

Mr. Wells in 1200 fascinating pages of his Outline of History, has made 
this information not only concretely accessible, but actually irresistible for the 
reading public. He floods vast arid spots of ignorance with a fresh, vital 
treatment of historical material long buried in the ponderous tomes of special- 
ists; he co-ordinates and hands back to. us in usable form that which we did 
not know. 


Special price to teachers $8.40 net, postpaid 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Buy a set for Christmas—Put sets in your School 


Draper Window Shades 


ARE THE ONES YOU FIND IN 
Every Properly Equipped School 
THEY PROVIDE 


Right Light and Proper Ventilation 


THEY ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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No. 25-—100 


PACKARD FALLING BODY APPARATUS 


The only design on the market on which the falling body traces a permanent record direct 
on the note-book page. 


Designed by John C. Packard 
of the Brookline (Mass.) High School 


No: 25---100 


Patented December 17, 1907 


‘The simplest and most direct method of determining the curve resulting from a uniform 
motion acting simultaneously with a uniform accelerated motion, and of deriving therefrom the 
laws of falling bodies. 

A steel sphere is the body to be acted upon, the curve of its path being automatically traced 
by means of a special sensitized carbon sheet placed over co-ordinate paper especially designed 
to give by direct reading the time units on the horizontal line and the distance of fall on the 
vertical line. The falling body makes its permanent record on the note-book page. 

A plate glass bed insures a plane surface for the ball to roll over. The adjusting legs, level, 
releasing trough and full set of especially designed, easily operated clamps render the instrument 
readily operated by the most inexperienced student. 

This instrument can be set up and adjusted and a curve obtained in a very few minutes. 
As the curve is automatically traced on the special co-ordinate paper of standard note-book size, 
punched for binding in the loose-leaf note-book, it becomes part of the student's permanent lab- 
oratory record, from which he easily derives the laws of falling bodies. The entire exercise 
when taken with this instrument becomes fascinating and valuable. 


Mr. Packard has prepared directions which Messrs. Turner and Hersey have edited as Experi- 
ment M332, Nationa Puysics Direction SHEET, one of which is sent with each instrument. 


Price, with 12 sheets special co-ordinate paper and 2 sheets sensitized carbon paper, $16.50. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


BOSTON (Cambridge ‘‘A’’ Sta.), MASS. 
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MATERIA 
™PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Keystone System for Visual 
Education 


is now in use in all Public Schools in 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA—125 BUILDINGS 

A CITY ADOPTION BASED ON DEMONSTRATED VALUE 

The last shipment—52 sets—was made in November 


Associate Superintendent, S. S. Baker says: 

‘*We feel sure the three dimension pictures (stereograph ) 
results in a 50 per cent increase in the pupils’ ability to 
retain and express in logical order facts relating to studied 
content.”” 


The Keystone System is made up of 600 stereographs and lantern slides classified to fit the 
course of study. All countries, people, homes, industries, illustrated. A Teachers’ Guide fully 
indexed and cross referenced, to point out illustrations for each day’s work. Leading Geogra- 
phies paralleled. . 

Further proof of the Value of the Keystone System is given in the following partial list 
of city adoptions. There are hundreds of others. 


Columbus. Ohio 46 Schools Elgin, Il. 11 Schools 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ....43 Schools Warren, Ohio 10 Schools 
Flint, Mich. 17 Schools Pontiac, Mich. 9 Schools 
Bay City, Mich. 16 Schools Sault St. Marie, Mich. 8 Schools 
Miami, Fla. 14 Schools Massilon, Ohio 8 Schools 
Racine, Wis. ; 13 Schools Waterloo, Towa 6 Schools 
Oshkosh, Wis. ........ 12 Schools Newport, Ky. 6 Schools 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Applied Visual Education 
DEPT. H., MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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